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INTERESTING EXPERIMENT WITH THE 
CURRANT. 

We clip the following detail of experiments in 
training the currant bush, from Miner’s Rural 
American. 

The currant is at home in Maine, and flourish- 
es well all over the State. Indeed, we have 
several indigenous varieties found wild in our 
frontier forests. We recollect of once meeting, 
in Aroostook forests, a variety with striped fruit. 
No doubt, with the same training as that prac- 
ticed by Mr. Norris, any of the varieties could 
be trained as wall fruit, and thus become orna- 
mental as well as useful. 


‘‘It is conceded by all, that the currant isa 
valuable fruit; nearly every family, who culti- 
vate a garden, have their ‘row of currant 
bushes.”’ I find by practical demonstration that 
their growth, fruitfulness, barrenness, early or 
late maturity, is greatly influenced by the differ- 
ent modes of culture. I find that constrain- 
ing them within limited bounds answers a good 
purpose. In the Spring of 1852, I planted cut- 
tings of the currant close to my dwelling house, 
on the North and East sides. These cuttings I 
have cultivated and trained to suit my fancy,— 
they may now be termed currant trees, instead of 
bushes. Some I have pruned off nearly all the 
lateral branches. Of these the tallest now stands 
ten feet six inches in height. Before planting the 
cutting, rub off all the buds, except the one at 
the top, which will prevent its sprouting at the 
base. These require some support, and it is 
therefore essential to nail them to the walls of 
the house, with straps of leather four inches or 
more in length, to clasp over the main branches, 
and tack with small nails; this will keep them 
in an upright, or any position you please. Others 
I have trained to correspond with the window- 
frames. As soon as they reach the height of 
the window-stool, I permit two branches to grow 
some 18 inches in length, then bend them down 
to a horizontal position, to correspond with the 
window-stool, and nail them. As they advance 
in growth, I carefully bend them to an upright 
position to correspond with the window-frame, 
and nail them. I also permit ene or two branch- 
es to grow at equal distances in the centre. The 
branches can be trained in any shape or position 
you please—for, ‘just as the twig is bent, the 
tree is inclined.’ Now, in the spring, when the 
foliage is green, and the blossoms appear, I have 
beautiful natural window-blinds; and when the 
fruit matures, and the luscious crimson berries 
hang in clusters, I think them more ornamental, 
and useful than the ‘woodbine,’ or ‘eglantine.’ 

By training my currants as above stated, I 
find they grow much larger, resembling cherries 
nearly, as to@ize, and the fruit more delicious in 
quality ; and those trained to the east and south 
walls, mature the fruit earlier ; and those on the 
north wall, later—these I have known to retain 
the fruit on the trees, fresh and good, until the 
hard frosts of November. Another advantage 
is, the fruit is out of the reach of the fowls, 
who are very fond of them, and devour many on 
the low bushes. 

I have in contemplation, a suitable trellis, 
which may be constructed as an inclosure for the 
garden, on the north or south sides—say con- 
struct a close board fence, eight or ten feet high, 
or as high as you wish go train the currant. I 
would select durable timber for posts, of suitable 
length, set 12 feet apart, with girts, and nail on 
the boards in an upright position. Plant cut- 
tings of the currant, at suitable distanggs on 
each side of this fence, and you have a conve- 
nient trellis to train them to ; those on the south 
will be early, and those on the north late. Such 
a trellis, well constructed, of durable timber, 
and well painted, will last many years, and will 
combine the ornamental with the useful.”’ 








For the Maine Farmer. 
SALVING SHEEP. 

Mr. Eprtor :—My neighbor called on me a 
few days since, for a receipt for a coating for 
sheep, after they were sheared. I had one that 
was in the Maine Farmer some few years ago, 
but have lost it; will you please publish itagain ? 
The first article in the receipt was fish oil, and 
the last was tar. I think, Friend Taber used it, 
the last year before he left us, and was well 
pleased with it as a protection from the sun, and 
also to keep off the flies. ® J. F. Hunnewe.. 

China, June 9, 1858. 


Norz. The article referred to, as formerly 
published in the Farmer, is the following :— 

It is customary among the best wool growers of 
Europe, and with some in America, to smear 
their sheep after being sheared, with some sort of 
ointment. The object of this is to kill any ticks 
that may be upon them, to heal any accidental 
cuts that may be made while shearing, and to 
ward off the attacks of flies. Several receipts 
are given by English authors for this purpose. 
One of them is:—1 Ib. of arsenic, 12 lbs. of 
butter, 3 lbs. of bar soap, 2 bottles of fish oil. 

No doubt this would kill the insects, but we 
object to the use of arsenic. We wouldn’t have 





FURTHER EXPERIENCE IN BUTTER 
MAKING. 

The Ohio Cultivator copied into its columns, 
from the Maine Farmer, Mrs. Winchester’s prize 
essay on butter making. In its last number we 
have the following remarks upon the same sub- 
ject :— 

We were interested in the prize essay, by Mrs. 
Winchester, on butter making. Our experience 
and reading convince us that cows differ very 
much in regard to the quality of the milk they 
produce, and we agree that proper quality and 
quantity of food, together with good water and 
salt, has much to do with producing quality and 
quantity, and not forgetting the time and atten- 
tion to milking, churning, and working of the 
butter. We believe cows should he milked and 
attended at regular hours, to yield the greatest 
profit, and that milk should be exposed to the best 
of air at all times. The cooler milk is kept while 
raising cream, the better, so it does not freeze. 
Weare satisfied that the temperature of the cream 
before, and while churning, varies the color, as 
well as the flavor of the butter. We agree with 
Mrs. Winchester, that it is best to keep milk 
cool, and save the cream before it sours or be- 
comes rancid ; but when she asserts that cream 
must be slightly acid, before it will make butter, 
we take issue, and say we differ. We want the 
milk sweet, cream sweet, butter-milk and butter, 
all sweet ; and with the old-fashioned, up and 
down dasher churn, of common size, we want 
about fifteen minutes to churn from 6 to 10 
pounds of sweet butter ; and with sufficient num- 
ber of good cows, we would not churn butter 
with acid cream, or butter-milk. We presume 
that many eat butter from sour cream, unneces- 
sarily so for want of better experience, more than 
from the kind of motion or churn used. We 
like the old-fashioned airy churn, and quick mo- 
tion, to make the butter come right. eee 

A correspondent of Emery’s Jour. of Agricul- 
ture writes like one who knows, and we extract 
the following items : 7 

Milk should be strained, as soon as it can be 
brought in the buttery or cellar, and Iam of 
opinion, that if milk of several cows isa little 
mixed, it will produce butter of a more uniform 
color ; six or ten quart pans made of tin are in 
common use; glass would be better. Milk should 
not sour under thirty-six hours, if ina right 
temperature ; if it does, your pans have not been 
well scalded and cleaned. When your cream is 
taken from the milk, leta little milk pass along 
with it in the cream pan. Milk should not sour, 
and cream should not be of the consistency of 
sole leather. 

The churning should be done every day in a 
dairy where there eight cows or more. At a 
temperature of sixty-two degrees, butter will 
come (if the cows have salt regular) in about 
thirty minutes. I would not have it sooner if I 
could; churns that propose to bring butter in 
five minutes are a humbug. 

Washing buffer. It has been, and perhaps still 
is, thought an open question, whether it is neces- 
say or even proper to wash butter ; but I deny it. 
It is a settled point, a fixed fact, that butter 
should be washed if it is intended to be packed. 
All through the dairy counties of New York, 
washing is thought indispensable to make a good 
article for packing. Immediately after washing, 
place the butter in a large wooden bowl, spread 
it well out, and add about an ounce of salt to the 
pound. ‘Liverpool Blown” or *‘Turk’s Island”’ 
is best; if New York salt is used, the ‘solar 
salt’’ is preferable; the other contains lime, which 
injures butter ; let it stand twelve hours, work 
over so as to thoroughly mix the salt, pour off 
what brine will come out, notice that it is en- 
tirely free from milk, and pack immediately, 
taking care to well cover your firkin. A churn- 
ing of butter which does not correspond, from 
heat or other cause, in color or flavor with 
what has been packed, should be sold or used in 
the family. The family supply should never be 
packed, but kept by itself; the sooner a firkin 
is filled the better, then place over the butter a 
clean damp linen, and salt an inch or so thick, 
and head up. ° 

On this subject of washing butter, Hon. A. B. 
Dickinson of New York, in an article which we 
published June Ist, 1856, says : 

“It may be said that many of the best butter 
makers do not wash their butter. Of this fact I 
am quite well aware, and in the vicinity of Phil- 
adelphia, where they make as good butter for 
immediate use as any where, they never wash 
their butter, nor do I believe it would be im- 
proved for immediate use there or here, by wash- 
ing ; but I do mean to say, that to work butter 
sufficiently to separate every particle of milk, so 
that it will keep a year, would destroy the grain 
and render it oily. After keeping’a few months 
it would exhibit the bad effect, and the longer it 
should be kept, the more perceptibly injurious 
would that effect be. 

Take rain water and wash, as soon as your 
churning is completed, all the milk from the but- 





ter. Be careful in washing to pull the butter 
over with a ladle so us not to affect the grain; 
then put it away in some sweet, cool place, out 
of the reach of any bad influence of which it 
can partake, until it has assumed its proper color; 
then work it over by hand and lay it down in 
your crock ; and after it is laid down the same 
care must be taken to keep it through the season. 
A common farm cellar, with meats, fish and veg- 
etables, would spoil, in sixty days, the best pack- 
age of butter ever made.’’ 





it about anywhere on the farm. 

Another, more simple, much safer, and we 
doubt not full as efficacious, is this,—equal parts 
of fish oil and tallow ; a little tar may be added, 
sufficient to give a tarry odor to it, which will be 
offensive to flies. This preparation is also re- 
commended to be used in winter, to aid in ward- 
ing off the effects of the weather, but if sheep 


have ® chance to run under sheds and keep dry, 
there is not great need of it. 


rote writer who recommends 
ow and tar salve, sq i 
when thick, by being taken par a as 
and finger, and spread along the back, and work- 
ed amongst the wool, and when thin, the palm of 
the hand, in a hollow shape, is used for liftin 
and pouring it on and working itin. We Sate 
Ro doubt some application of this kind would 
be of great benefit te sheep in fly time. 


highly the oil, 








And now we are discussing this butter ques- 
tion, we will add another item of our own, which 
is this: the cream should all be ripened before 
being put into the churn, so that all will ‘‘come”’ 
together. Ripe cream from the crock will churn 
in half the time that raw cream from the pans 
will, so that if new cream is put in with the old 
just as you go to churn, you will get very little 
butter from it, because the ripe cream will come 
before the new cream is half churned, and this 
latter goes mainly into the buttermilk. This is 
why buttermilk from fresh cream is so much rich- 
er than that from old ripe cream from the crock. 


Gros iv Sursr. Take some chamber-ley and 
Scotch snuff, and a good syringe ; put your sheep 
in a pen, and stick their heads through a hole in 
the fence, made on purpose, and let a person on 
the outside squirt the liquid in each nostril. The 
solution ma made strong enough to work 








well through the syringe. 




















Manny’s Improved Mower and Reaper. 
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MANNY’S MOWING MACHINE. 
A few years ago, a mowing machine was con- 
sidered a mere ideality, and the man who talked 
about it considered as a visionary. Now they 
have become a fired fact, and in the haying sea- 
son you can often hear them rattling through 
the fields, and see the grass fall before them like 
the flow of a stream of water. 
The inventive genius of the country has become 
quite excited upon the subject, and we are likely 
to have as many patent mowers and reapers as 
there are churns and washing machines. So much 
the better, if they be only efficient and economical 
workers. But among the multitude offering 
themselves to the patronage of the farmer, he 
must in the first place be satisfied that the prin- 
ciple be good, and in the next place see that the 
construction of the machine, both as it regards 
material and workmanship, be such as to carry 
out in every particular the principle applied. 
The above cut represents Manny’s ‘Improved 
Premium Mower.’? This machine has been in 
operation several years, and others having by ac- 
tual practice ascertained its early defects, im- 
proved it from time to time, until they now con- 
sider it perfect in principle, at least. It received 
the highest premium as the best mower on the 
field, at the great exhibition of mowers and 
reapers in Syracuse, last year. 
The mowing machine is slowly coming into 
use in Maine. There are many, very many, fields 
where it can be used successfully, and very many 
more where the old scythe must be swung by 
hand. Bat in using the machine on the former, 
we gain more time to use the scythe upon the 
latter, so we commend the use of a machine in 
every neighborhood. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
WAR WITH THE CURCULIOS. 


War having been decided upon against the 
curculios in consequence of their annual depre- 
dations on the plum trees, arrangements were 
made in due season to attack them in their strong- 
holds. On reconnoitering, they were found 
lodged in about a dozen enclosures. The first 
appearance of the enemy was June 13th, when 
the plums were fairly rid of the dried up blossom. 
The field battery consisted of a large syringe of 
thirty feet range, mounted on a moveable and 
easily adjusted pivot, which has the peculiar 
merit of being changed in any direction by the 
mere force of the will. 

An attack was immediately planned on the 
little Redan, just at night,—the missiles consist- 
ed of oft repeated discharges of a compound 
made by dissolving a little flour paste in water, 
and then stirring in calcined plaster and a tea- 
spoonful of kreosote ; all the other forts were at- 
tacked in succession, and no farther depredations 
were noticed till June 18th, when they again 
made their appearance in the Imperial Gage 
fort. The mode of attack was somewhat chang- 
ed. Calcined plaster mixed with water was em- 
ployed, but with little effect. 

June 19, repeated the kreosote with common 
plaster, which stopped their depredations for 
that night. On going among them with a dark 
lantern at half-past nine, I found one exhibiting 
a very uneasy manner as he walked over a plum 
covered with the cement. Placed sheets under 
their strong holds, and knocked many of them 
into it, and secured them as prisoners of war. 
This was done by a night attack. 

In the daytime they are ensconced in their 
rifle pits between and around the forts, though I 
found one couple in the day time, seated ona 
branch, making arrangements to repair losses. 
June 21. During Sunday night they had 
made fearful ravages on fort McLaughlin,—made 
an attack with wood naphtha mixed with water, 
but they did not seem to be arrested in their 
course, for fort Lombard suffered severely. 

June 22. Made another attack with white- 
wash, which has done well for two days. 

June 23. The result seems yetdoubtful. All 
the modern appliances of war have been made use 
of, but they are a night enemy, and work busily 
when one wishes to sleep. Iam satisfied that 
they are active throughout the night. If I had 
kreosote in abundance I would mix that with 
whitewash and try it. Itis hard to retreat in 
disgrace without compelling a surrender, or de- 
molishing the great and little Redan. 

Their appearance has been in the following 
order on the Canada Plum, Imperial Gage, 
McLaughlin, Lombard, and lastly on the Jeffer- 
son Plum. We must learn more of their habits 
before we can most successfully subdue them. 
The idea is a useless one, in my opinion, to think 
we can stop their ravages by destroying the 
plums affected, or by knocking them down from 
the trees. This may answer for a single night, 
but the truth is the land is full of them as with 
other insects. 

I did not raise twenty plums last year, while 
my neighbor, I. Cross, raised, last year and the 
year previous, large quantities of them, and dis- 
played them most provokingly on his way to 
market. N. T. T. 
Bethel, June 24, 1858. 


Corn can be planted for table use, up to the 
10th or 15th of July. Those who luxuriate in 
this—one of the finest products of the garden— 
should plant at intervals of two weeks, just suf- 








ficient for their daily supply. 


For the Maine Farmer. 
THE AROOSTOOK---ITS MERITS AND ITS 
WANTS. 


Mr. Eprror :—Feeling a deep interest in the 
prosperity of Maine, and that it is important, 
that not only our own citizens, but people out 
of the State, should have accurate information 
and right views of our agricultural interests, I 
write to say, that our earnest efforts, as well as 
those of others, have produced a most favorable 
impression. Many, in consequence of reading 
the Farmer, (and the State of Maine, by its able 
editor, John A. Poor, Esq., is also deserving of 
great credit), have been induced to visit the 
Aroostook, and with their own eyes view the 
country ; and in no instance have they been dis- 
appointed. They are more than satisfied. Asa 
farming country, it is the garden of Maine, and 
the West has nothing superior to it. Two of 
our citizens, Messrs. Whidden and Calef have 
just returned from a thorough personal examina- 
tion, and both unite in strong expressions of com- 
mendation of that whole region. Mr. Calef isa 
practical farmer, aman of property, and very 
cautious in word and act, a good judge, and 
one whose opinion may be relied upon. He has 
also travelled much in the West, and spent sev- 
eral months in Ohio, Wisconsin and Illinéis,— 
and he authorizes me to say that our Aroostook, 
in his judgment, is far preferable, as a farming 
region, to any place in the West that he ever ex- 
amined ; and he advises all persons in search of 
the very best farming land to go to the Aroos- 
took. 

He says the immigration there this season is 
astonishing, and daily increasing. He can see 
no drawback but the difficulty of going aid re- 
turning. If a railroad can be built into that 
country, so as to facilitate communication and 
aid in the transportation of goods, and their sur- 
plus products, he thinks the population of Aroos- 
took would-be quadrupled in a short time. 

Mr. C. has resided in Orono but some six 
or eight months, and has never before felt much 
interest in a railroad; but he now says one is 
needed and must be built to the Aroostook. 

Why will not all our good people unite on 
this one object, and make it the business of the 
fall campaign. Let Maine and fer interests, for 
once, be the highest object ; and let politics and 
politicians be laid on the shelf. Now is the day 
and now is the hour. A long pull, a strong pull, 
and a pull altogether, will accomplish the object 
at once, and it should not be delayed. The whole 
State, and not a particular portion, will thus be 
enriched and benefited. 

If my will could control, no member of the 
Legislature should be returned next winter, who 
is not openly and boldly out spoken in favor of, 
and ready to act for, a railroad to the Aroostook, 
and a practical development of the resources of 
Maine. Ww. 

Orono, June 21, 1585. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
SHADE IN PASTURES. 


Mr. Eprror:—I have a pasture of twenty 
acres, without any shade at all. I should like 
to know if it would be for my interest to erect 
some sheds, in order to keep the sun from my 
stock ? A Sunscriper. 


Nore. Why doesn’t our friend ask his cattle? 
Suppose he should put up a shed or two, and let 
his cattle decide whether they will go under it or 
not, when the thermometer is up to 90°. We 
have a pasture in the above predicament, and 
we find a shade of some sort must be provided 
soon, or the pasture abandoned. [Eb. 





Hoosac Tunnet. Mr. Haupt informs the Troy 
Times that the Troy and Boston Railroad, from 
Troy to North Adams, will be completed within 
six months from this time. Some 400 men are 
at work in the tunnel and on the line of the road. 
On the east side 800 feet has been cut throngh, 
though some 300 feet of this requires to be dug 
out, and that work is now going on. The terms 
of the State loan are that on the completion of 
six miles of the road and 1000 feet of the tunnel, 
$100,000 isto be advanced by Massachusetts. 
This amount will soon be realized ; and this at- 
tained, there will be no difficulty in reaching the 
remainder of the loan by the successive steps re- 
quired. On the west side, some 300 feet has 
been excavated. A limestone section has been 
reached and the work is slower, but this will be 
cut through in the course of a couple of months 
and there will be fair working again. With full 
forces distributed each side of the mountain, 40 
feet is excavated per week, by the present hand 
process ; but machinery will no doubt be applied 
to this great work in the course of a few months, 
that will accomplish four times the amount exe- 
cuted by hand labor within a given period. 





Inrerestine TO Lovers or Fine Srocx. The 
Boston Cultivator of May 29 reports the sale of a 
yearling colt by Mr. Lambert Maynard of Brad- 
ford, Mass., for fifteen hundred dollars. This is 
the highest price we have seen quoted for so 
young a colt, and we have taken the trouble, 
therefore, to learn from the best authority his 
pedigree. He was foaled May 16, 1857, and is 
called ‘‘Young Childers.’”” He was sired by 
‘‘Protting Childers’’ (a noted horse, sired by 
Hill’s Vermont Black Hawk), and had for his 





dam ‘‘Lady Forrest,”” or Maynard Mare. 


SOILING vs. PASTURING. 

Soiling, or the practice of cutting green fod- 
der and supplying it to cows, cattle, horses, &c., 
in summer, in distinction from the more common 
practice of pasturing them, is probably neglect- 
ed more than it should be, and more, also, than 
it would be, if its advantages and conveniences 
were more justly and generally considered.— 
When the question comes up before the farmer’s 
mind—shall I pasture all my cows, cattle and 
horses, or shall I take some of the land that 
would be needed if pastured, and raise thereon 
large crops of grain or some marketable crops, 
which I could do if I adopted the practice of 
soiling them? When the choice between pas- 
turing or soiling presents itself in such a form as 
the above, or in some other forms, which will 
readily occur to our readers without our occupy- 
ing time and space in specifying them, then the 
first thing usually thought of is the expense, 
trouble, or other inconvenience or disadvantage 
of soiling. These very promptly suggest them- 
selves—much more than the counterbalancing 
advantages—and unless some effort has been 
made to find out the latter, or unless they have 
been made evident and brought strikingly under 
observation by the manifest success of some 
neighbor or friend who has practiced soiling for 
some time, the former will obtain more weight in 
the decision than they may be justly entitled to. 
If the other side of the choice—viz., the advan- 
tage of soiling—were as readily thought of or as 
palpably manifest, it seems highly probable that 
the decision to adopt or at least make a trial of 
soiling, would more frequently be made. We 
are persuaded that if some one well acquainted 
with all the details and advantages of soiling 
were to visit for consultation all the farmers of a 
county, township or district, he would finda 
great number of cases in which he could recom- 
mend it as altogether superior and more profita- 
ble than pasturing, and that he would succeed in 
demonstrating this to the satisfaction of many. 
Being thus persuaded, we feel it as a duty which 
we owe toour readers, to makea part of our 
paper a substitute as far as possible for such a 
consulting agriculturist, and to present for their 
consideration that side of the question which 
they are most apt to overlook and under-estimate 
when deliberating upon the respective merits and‘ 
advantages of depending upon ordinary pastur- 
ing, and of making provision for summer feed- 
ing, in whole or in part, by the practice of soil- 
ing. 

Let it be distinctly understood that we are very 
far from considering soiling preferable to pastur- 
ing in all cases; and we would not willingly 
lend any countenance whatever to such an ab- 
surdity. But we are firmly covinced that there 
are some cases in which soiling would be superior 
in profit, &c., to ordinary pasturing ; and as the 
superior practice is neglected in several of the 
cases in which it might be adopted with advan- 
tage, we are moved by the hope of benefiting 
such persons to lay before them some of the con- 
siderations which should be duly pondered when 
a decision is to be made as to the best mode of 
providing food for cows, &c., during summer, or 
in other words, between soiling and pasturing. 

The time consumed, and the trouble and ex- 
pense incurred, in cutting and carrying grass or 
other green fodder to the cows, &c., in their 
yards or stables, are usually the first things that 
present themselves when soiling is proposed or 
taken into consideration asa substitute for pastur- 
ing, and the imagination generally magnifies these 
items to such a degree that the question seems 
to be settled at once. The time, trouble, and 
expense of driving to and from pasture are usually 
forgotten, ignored, or kept out of sight. Upon 
this subject one who has practiced soiling and 
knows whereof he affirms, has given the follow- 
ing testimony in our volumes for 1857, (see 
Cult. page 271, and Co. Gent. July 30:) “I 
have found by actual experience, that I can feed 
my cows ‘night and morning as quick asI can 
drive them to and from pasture, and the time 
spent in feeding at noon is paid one hundred 
fold by the manure saved by keeping them 
yarded.”* 

If the whole of the article from which the 
above is quoted be read and candidly considered, 
some other prejudices and objections against soil- 
ing will probably be greatly abated or entirely 
disappear, and the mind be thus prepared for a 
fair consideration of such advantages as we are 
now to suggest. Let the reader, therefore, turn 
to that article—‘‘My Mode of Farming’’—and 
then consider candidly the following points of 
superiority of soiling over pasturing: 1. Soil- 
ing requires much less land than pasturing, by 
which means more cows—three or four times more 
—can be kept on the same area, or more be taken 
for tilling. 2. Fewer fences are required, and 
thus a great saving may be effected. 3. The 
waste of food incident to pasturing may all be 
prevented by soiling. 4. The condition and 
comfort of cows, &c., are greater and better by 
soiling than by grazing. 5. Cows also give more 
milk; especially in a time of drought, when pas- 
tures fail more or less. 6. Perhaps the great- 
est advantage of soiling arises from the greater 
quantity of manure which it erables the farmer 
to make. 

With this very brief mention of the chief points 
wherein soiling has a superiority to pasturing, 
we leave the subject for the present. 

{Country Gentleman. 





Common Turnips may be sown from the middle 
of July to the middle of August. We prefer 
the last week in July, if the weather is not too 
dry. Almost every farmer has patches of rich 
low ground, where the young corn has been de- 
stroyed by the wet weather of the past month, 
and such ground is generally well suited for tur- 
nips, if well plowed and pulverised. Or what 
is better still, clear up a piece of new ground, 
where free from grass and weeds, and after plow- 
ing or well harrowing, sow the seed at the rate 
of one pound to the acre, and cover with a brush 
harrow. : 


A Larcz Room. It is stated that the largest 
room that was ever constructed, is that in which 
the tobacco stores are kept at the London docks. 
The room is said to cover nearly six acres, being, 
of course, under one roof. It is a curious cir- 
cumstance that this enormous apartment should 








be devoted to an article of mere luxury. 
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DAILY WORK. 
BY CHARLES MACKAY. 


Who lags from dread of daily work, 
And his appointed task would shirk, 
Commits a folly and a crime; 
A soulless slave— 
A paltry knave— 

A clog upon the wheels of time, 
With work to do and store of health, 
The man’s unworthy to be free, 
Who will not give, 

That he may live, 

His daily toil fog daily fee. 


No! let us work! We only ask 
Reward proportioned to our task; 
We have no quarrel with the great— 
No feud with rank— 
With mill or bank— 
No envy of a lord’s estate. 
If we can earn sufficient storg, 
To satisfy our daily need, 
And can retain, 
For age and pain, 
A fraction, we are rich indeed. 


No dread of toil have we or ours, 
We know our worth and weigh our powers; 
The more we work, the more we win; 
Success to trade! 
Success to spade! 
And to the corn that’s coming in! 
And joy to him, who, o’er his task, 
Remembers toil is nature’s plan; + 
Who, working, thinks, 
And never sinks 
His independence as a MAN! 


Who only asks for humblest wealth, 
Enough for competence and health; 
And leisure when his work is done 
To read his book 
By chimney nook, 

Or stroll at setting of the sun; 
Who toils as every man should toil, 
For fair reward, erect and free. 
These are the men— 

The best of men— 
These are the men we mean to be. 





THE CATTLE TRADE OF OHIO. 

The cattle trade of Ohio has growh very ex- 
tensively of late years. In 1855 the State sent 
32,000 head to New York city, and in 1857, 50,- 
000 head, besides some 10,000 sent to Philadel- 
phia, and many to Baltimore. At least 70,000 
head of cattle were sent to these three cities in 
1857. The hog trade, as we gather from an ex- 
change, is far greater; and notwithstanding 
that the number of live and dressed hogs exported 
from the State has, in the past few years, in- 
creased rapidly, the numbers packed at Cin- 
cinnati have not declined. According to the 
annual report of the commissioner of statistics, 
just published, the aggregate value of farm pro- 
ducts is $132,700,000, and the net profits $57,- 
800,000. The price of wood for fuel varies from 
$1 60 to $275 per cord, and is highest in coun- 
ties through which main lines of railway pass, on 
account of the vast quantities of wood consumed 
by the locomotives. These roads consume an- 


nually the product of twelve thousand acres of 


land. Farm labor is uniformly high, the average 
wages being $15 per month and board. This is 
owing to growth of towns and manufactures, 
which steadily couses the agricultural supply to 
diminish, so that large farmers are only able to 
secure their crops by the use of machinery. 
There are 3000 steam engines, equivalent to 40,- 
000 horse power, 2,000 grist mills, 8,749 saw 
mills, 175 planing mills, and 70 oil mills. In 
1857 there were made by the principal factories 
8000 agricultural machines. 





New Process or Putuinc Teeta. The editor 
of the Baltimore Patriot has recently been wit- 
nessing the trial of a new process of extracting 
teeth, by which it was stated the operation would 
cause no pain. The trial was made at the Col- 
lege of Dental Surgery, at Baltimore, and the 
operators were Drs. Harris and Arthur. It is 


said to have been the most satisfactory trial of 


the kind ever witnessed. A number of teeth 
were extracted, and the patients declare they re- 
ceived no pain, but experienced a numbing sen- 
sation about the tooth. This soothing is pro- 
duced by passing a current of electricity through 
the tooth at the time of extracting. 





Bucs on Vines. I have heard much complaint 
about bugs among vines, especially the striped 
bug. Prevention is better than cure. I will tell 


you howI stop their ravages. In the fall of 


1855, I raked up all the rubbish of my garden, 
including squash and cucumber vines, and burnt 
them. The next spring I found no bugs on my 
vines, while my neighbors’ were destroyed. I 
have practised it since, and have not been troub- 


led except now and then by a stray one from my 


neighbors’ gardens. [N. E. Farmer. 





AvsrraLian Heat. The Sumter (S.C.) Watch- 
man publishes the following extract from a pri- 
vate letter dated Adelaide, Feb. 18, 1858: “I 
can assure you we have nearly been roasted alive; 
we have had ten days an@ nights of the hottest 
weather remembered for several years past. The 
heat at noon in the shade was 136° to 146°, ac- 
cording to situation, and during the night it was 
never less than 94° to 106° in doors. The hot 
wind nover ceased blowing, and the innumerable 
deaths from coup de soleil have been appalling in 
the extreme.’’ 





Sincuiar Freaks or Dame Pomona. The Con- 


cord (N. H.) Statesman says that an apple tree 


in that city, after having borne its blossoms fully 
and formed the incipient apples, has borne on 
the extremity of one of its branches a full blown 
white rose, or at least a flower which resembles 
arose in form of its leaves, and odor. The 
Worcester Transcript mentions that an apple tree 
in that city has borne a flower which has the 
double leaves, the full size and white color of the 
rose without its petals, while its other character- 
istics are those of the apple tree bud. 





Fauity Governuent. Thereare many persons 


who have heard so much of family government 
that they think there cannot be too much of it. 
They imprison their children in still rooms, 
where a fly is a band of music in the empty si- 
lence, and govern at morning, and govern at 
night ; and the child goes all day long like a 
shuttle in the loom, back and forward, hit at 
both ends. Children subjected to such treat- 
ment are apt to grow up infidels, through mere 
disgust. 


—— - 





THE FECUNDITY OF FLIES. 

The flies are beginning to become numerous 
and troublesome. The streets and the houses 
will soon be full of them. The ingenuity of man 
has not yet invented agents that can destrey them 
as fast as they come. Nor is this to be wondered 
at, when it is known that from a single fly more 
than two millions of these pests are produced in 
one summer. The rapidity and multiplicity with 
which they increase may be learned from the 
following table, which we find in the N. York 
Evening Post :— 
A fly lays four times during the summer, each 
eighty eggs, which makes 
Half of these are supposed to be females, so 

that each of the four broods produces forty: 
. First eighth, or the forty females of the first 

brood, also lay four times in the course of the 
summer, which makes 
The first eighth of these, or 1,600 females, three 
times 384,000 
The second eighth twice 256,000 
The third and fourth eighth at least once each 256,000 
2. The second eighth, or the forty females of 
the second brood, lay three times, the produce 
of which is 9,600 
One sixth of these, or 1,600 females, three times 384,000 


12,800 


The second sixth, twice 256,000 
The third, once 128,000 
3. The third eighth, or the forty females of the 

third brood, lay twice, and produce 6,400 
One fourth of these, or 1,600 females, lay twice 

more 256,000 
4. The fourth eighth, or forty females of the 

fourth brood, once 3,200 
Half these, or 1,600 females at least once 128,000 





Total produce of a single fly inone summer 2,080,320 





Sream Cutrurs. The steam-plow would appear 
to be nearer a realisation than many might sup- 
pose. The Salisbury failures are already forgot- 
ten, or satisfactorily explained. Mr. Smith, of 
Woolston, has now, it is said, upwards of thirty 
of his implements in use. Mr. Fowler still con- 
tinues to work by contract; while Mr. Romaine 
is in better heart than ever as to the success of 
his scheme. The great test of such a process is 
becoming practicably susceptible of an applica- 
tion. There is to be economy in every possible 
way—a saving of money, labor, and time. The 
work, too, is to be better done and the results 
proportionately greater. Mr. Smith, Mr. Mechi, 
or Mr. Fowler will either of them testify toa 
quarter more per acre, where steam power has 
superseded that of horses. The improvements 
of late have been, in fact, so striking, that we 
are told to look upon the experiment as accom- 
plished. Mr. Smith has sold his cart horses, and 
talks not only of what he himself, but what his 
‘‘brother farmers,’’ are doing. Mr. Fowler is 
yet more decisive in his dicta ;—as far as steam- 
plowing was concerned, he considered his task 
done. [Mark Lane Express, (London.) 





AustraLian Frowers. Colonel Mundy tells us 
that the native rose has the color but no other 
resemblance to the European queen of flowers. 
It is one of the few field flowers possessing any 
odor. Wafted on the passing gale, it commends 
itself pleasantly to the senses; but strange enough, 
on close acquaintance, there mingles with the 
rich perfume an undoubted smell of fox! a scent 
which however productive of rapture ‘‘in the 
field,”’ is hardly adapted to the boudoir. In the 
lowlands of the Botany scrub I noticed a crim- 
son and orange flower, like the fox-glove in form, 
very handsome, but so hard and horny in texture, 
that the blossoms actually ring with a clear me- 
tallic sound as the breeze shakesthem. It might 
be the fairies’ dinner bell, calling them to dew 
ambrosia! But, alas! there are no “‘good peo- 
ple”’ in Australia ! no one ever heard of a ghost, 
a bogle, or a fetish here. 





Trap ror Sugep-Kitiwwe Docs. Make a pen 
of fence rails, beginning with four, so as to have 
it square, and as you build it, draw in each rail 
as you would the sticks of a partridge trap, un- 
til your pen is of sufficient height, say five feet. 
In this way you will construct a pen that, when 
finished, will permit a dog to enter at the top at 
pleasure, but out of which he will find it diffi- 
cult to escape, should he have the agility of an 
antelope. All that you have to do to catch the 
dog that has killed your sheep, is to construct 
the trap where a sheep is left, as directed, as soon 
as possible after an attack has been made on your 
flock; put a part or the whole of a sheep that has 
been killed, in it, and remove the balance to some 
field. In a majority of cases the rogue and mur- 
derer will return the succeeding night, or per- 
haps the next, and you will have the gratification 
next morning of finding him securely impris- 
oned. [Southern Planter. 





Receipts ror Beer.—Temperance Beer. Boil 
for about five minutes or over, a small handful 
of hops in 4 or 6 quarts of water, when cool to 
blood heat, strain off the hops, add to the liquor 
one teaspoonful of cream tartar; one teacup of 
molasses; one of yeast. Let stand about 24 
hours—it is then fit for use—will keep good but 
two or three days. 


Ginger Beer. For 1 gallon of boiling water, 
take 1 lb. loaf sugar; loz. best ginger; 1 oz. 
cream tartar ; 4 oz. tartaric acid—when nearly 
cold, add 1 tablespoonful yeast and 20 or 30 drops 
essence lemon. Then bottle and cork tight. In 
two days it will be fit for uee. 

[Rural New Yorker. 





Cookie oLp Porators. The following meth- 
od of cooking old potatoes at this season of the 
year is recommended by Mrs. H. N. W., of 
Freeport, Illinois : 

“I pare the potatoes, about an hour before 
boiling, and then soak them in cold water until 
they are to be cooked. The water must be boil- 
ing before they are put in, and a little salt is ad- 
ded. When fully cooked the water is poured off, 
then the kettle or pot is placed on the stove, with 
the lid removed, to allow the moisture to evap- 
orate. By this method of cooking potatoes, I 
have never failed to render them dry and mealy.’’ 





Curinc Crover wits Ling. Cut your clover 
when the flowers begin to turn. Pat it into 
cocks before the leaves begin to crumble. Let it 
stand in cock a day or two tocure. Then cart it 
in and sprinkle well slacked lime over it at the 
rate of two quarts tos load. This will save it 
from moulding, and the stock will eat it better. 
So says some recent writer. 





ond 


